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PREFACE, 



Imagine, if you can, a woild without Bluaic ! Such au 
one wodld be dark and void, aud bereft of tlie Divine bJess- 
in^T^ for there is music in eveiy thing tliat makes earth 
lovely ; in everything that the Maker has called good. 
Mortals are blessed indeed ^ith this divine gift! It is 
interwoven with our dsiily toil, onr devotions, our pleasures ; 
yea, it is a solace in our sorrows! 

Music is a necessity of civilization, and an importflnt 
factor in the formutioii of our sot'ial structure. It i;* the 
most extensively cultivated, and the most generally appre- 
ciated of all the arts. TJierefwre, let us Jearn its history, us 
Tvell a5 the art itself* 

This little book has been prepared for ** yoiiing people," 
but I think it will be interesting to all who choose to take it 
in hand ; or to those ivho do not wish to study the larger 
histories, dictionaries, etc, Tlie historical part of the book, 
though necessarily coudenacd, deals with all the most ini- 
portnint events in miTsical history ; aiid I have endeavored to 
use such ImiguiLge us most youug readerjs wrll niiderstaudj 

(MI) 
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HISTORY OF MUSm 



CHAPTER L 

The MiTsicAL Art in its Earliest Form — 
Anciext CnUKcn Music — Fikst Systems 
OF Notation. 

Althougd the most ancient of the earth's 
inhabitants indulged in song and plajed upon 
nide musical instrumentsj jet it was not until 
the beginning of the Christian era that music 
began to grow and develop, and be called an 
art. It became a part of the ceremonies of the 
first churches, and, as it thus grew in importancej 
men saw the necessity of making a regular sys- 
tem of signSj so that all could sing totrether the 
same liymn. Music became a written languagej 
we might say. To the church ive owe its devel- 
opmentj and with the church we must follow its 
course. 

Owing to the low character of tlie Roman 
(hsathen) iestivitieSj where nuisieal m^trumenis 
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had been, used, such instruments were not 
allowed in the ceremonies of the first Christian 
congregations. The music consisted of singing 
onlf/. As the churches increased in number and 
power, however, instrunienUl music grew into 
favor, 

Tlie singing in thess first churches consisted 
of the antiphonalf or alternate chant, sung by tw^o 
divisions^ or choirs of people ; that is^ one divi- 
sion sang a verse of the psalm, the other division 
sang the next verse, and so on, alternately. 
Soniethnes a single voice sang a verse, and the 
people responded, 

Somo of t]ie oldest church music is called 
plain song^ or Gregorian chanty and is supposed 
to have been introduced by St. Gregory tlje 
Great (ad. 590), although this is disputed by 
aome writers. 

The most ancient method of writing music, or 
representing different tones by certain signs 
(called notation), was probably invented by 
Alypius for the musie of ancient Greece. He 
used the letters of the Greek alphabet, placed in 
various positions. Afterwards, another Greek 
acliohir, AristideSj improved this system. The 
Greek Church also had its way of indicating 
musical sounds, but it was a very confusing 
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method and led to much difilcidty. At a Inter 
date these systems gave place to othei'Sj as we 
sliall see* 

In mediaeval times the general custom \vas to 
write signs over the words that were to be sang 
or chanted ; here is a specimen of such writing : 

Probable Soixtion 



"^ 15?- 



-^ &' 



Ci£l - 11 cccl - lo - ruui laa - da - te Dc - um. 

These signs written over the words are called 
neumes, {noo-mes), from the Grot'k word numa 
or pneumat meaning a breathy and were in nse 
until tlie latter part of tlie 12th centuryj taking 
on various shapes and gradually approadiiftg the 
finally adopted s^-stem of notation. 

Hucbaldns, a monk of St. Aniand in Flanders, 
art the end of the 9tli and at the beginning of 
the 10th centuries, invented the next system of 
notation. Tliis consisted of a ladder of letters 
like the followinir : — 



A 




m 












6 


da 


te 




num 








F 


Lau 




mi 




tie 






£ 




do 








9 




D 














caeltfr 



These Latin words are : Laudate Dommum 
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de ccelis — '^Praise tlie Lord o£ Heaven," You 
observe that the syllables are placed in differ- 
ent positions on the ''ladder'* in order to give 
eiich its proper tone. Tliis division of sylla- 
bles was tliG chief objection to the system ; 
and another difficulty was the doubling and 
trebling of tlie vowels when there happened to 
be two or three tones to one syllable. Howeverj 
tlie scale consisted of only four or five toneSj and 
so the singorsj or chanters, managed to perfoim 
the service very creditably, no doubt. 

The next musical system in order of date was 
the hexacliordj a series of six toncs^ indicated by 
letters and s^jllablcs on lines and spaces. The 
scale, of course, was quite limited. It is said that 
Giiido AretinOj or d'Arezzo, a monk in the Ben- 
dictine monastery at Pouiposa, Italy, in the 11th 
ccnturyj invented this system ; but some ivriters 
dispute this claim and give the credit to early 
English scholars. 

The syllables used in the hexaehord system 
were, l/t, Bey Mi, Fa, Sol) La, and Sa ; and 
these were taken from the lines of a hymn to 
St. John the Baptist, thus : — 



Ut qiiftant luxis 

MivQ. geslotum 
-famuli luorum : 



Soht polluti 
La bin roati, 
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UT que - HTit In. - xis KE - eo - na - re fi • bria, 



Mi 



i-a ge - sto-rum FA - mu - li tu - or - urn, 



SOL ' ve pol 



]u 



tL 



LA-bi - i re 



timi. 



ai 



LR ' ries. 



Sane - te Jo • 

Guido cFArezzo also adopted, about this time? 
a system of writing signs upon colored lines, so 
that the e^e could distingiiisli the position of u 
sign or tone vt^ry readily. But this method was 
not long ill use. 

It soon became plain that some method of 
time divisiou or measurement should be adopted. 
Before this period tliere had been no time- 
lueasurcment, no rbythm, in music; only an 
accent upon certain words and syllables of the 
ciiaut; for the neumes were merely signs of 
intonation. Finally^ in the beginning of the 
13th century^ Franco de Colona * proposed and 



•Franco of Colojj^nc ; called by $ome, Franco of Paris, 
The place of his biitli has iic^t been ascertained* lie is sup- 
posed to havti been a :$ciiular of tUe catliedral of Liege, 
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arranged a plan of nobition and time-division in 
musiCj wliicli wa^s probably the foundation of all 
that was aftGr wards accomplished. The staff 
consisted of four Hues, and the notes were like 
these : — 



Tlie lotifff tlic tireve, the semi-brem. 

In course of time tlie number of niiasical figures 
was increased to six, as follows : — 



K 



3E 



1, tlie douftl^ lotip ; 2, the lont^i 3^ the brev^j <i, the s^mi brevt; 6, the 
inifu'm ; i}, ihe semi^miju'm. 

Towards the middle of the sixteenth century, 
notes were formed rounds and continue in this 
shape at the present day. 

Mensural music (music di%^ided into measures 
and time-beats) began to receive attention during 
Franco's time, for his writings and inventions 
bad their effect. Indeed, Dr, Ritter says, in his 
"History of Music," that "the importance of 
Francois teachings cannot be too highly esti- 
mated ; we are even justified in dathig from his 
time the real beginnhig of mntrapHnial art." * 

* Contrupuntal art ig tlie art of uritirif^ ^^ point afrniust 
point" — or counterpoint — several voices or parts moving 
togetlter iti harmonious order. Notes were often called 
points by old writers. 
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Munsunil nmsio, as explained by Franco, was 
generally introduced by churcli singers and theo- 
rists, and a differunce was observed between 
mensural music and the old Gregorian chant, or 
plat7i sang The music of hymns and chants 
began to be written in parts for two or more 
voices, and musical sounds were more at^reeably 
blended or harmonized* 

It took several centuries of patient labor and 
experiment to bring all this about. Those old 
monksj who .studied and worked witli sucli devo- 
tion and industryj did not dream that they were 
sowing seed which should grow into such beauti- 
ful art-forms and become the source of so nuicli 
delicious enjoyment. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FoLK-SoNG— Troubadours and Minnesingeks. 

All nationSj from tlie earliest timesj have liRd 
their oavii peculiar songs — -folk-sonfjs, or people*s 
songs, we call them -^ beginning, nobody knows 
'vvhere or how, but se*jmniglj coming from the 
very depths of the human heart. These songs 
express the emotions of the people, as produced 
hy occui-rences in every-day life, or by certain 
national events* . 

"There is no doubt that the ancient nations 
— the Hebrews, tlie Greeks, tiie Romans, etc, — 
possessed many folk-songs 3 yet none of them, as 
far as we can judge, liave come down to ns ; 
and, although it is presumed that some of these 
songs found their way into the Cliristian churchj 
history fails to give any distinct proof of it. " * 

The folk-song t and the Gregorian song, or 
chant (mentioned in the preceding cliapter), 
constitute the foundation of our musical art. 
Early composers made some of the folk-songs 
the themes (or subjects) of very elaborate and 



* Ritter. 



j" Id German, volkslied. 
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important composjitionSj and in many ways can 
we trace tlie development of art-form back to 
the old folk-song- 

The melodies of the folk-songs of the middle 
ages have not all been presorvodj though we 
find the ivords of some of them in old chronieles, 
especially of the German and Frencli. 

In the twelfth century, one chiss of folk-song 
T^as composed and sung by the troubadours * of 
France^ Italy, and Spain, and by the nimn&- 
singers t of Germany. The troubadours were 
young men of high degree, often knightSj who 
composed and sang their own songSj (nearly 
always love-songs addressed to some fair lady). 
"Gayety, or joy, was a state of mind regarded by 
the troubadours as corresponding witli that of 
religious grace* The end of their profession was 
the service of religion, honor^ and woman, in 
deed and in song. One of their mottoes was, 
* Love and religion protect all the virtues* ; an- 
other ran, ^ My soul to God, my life for tlie king, 
jny heart for my lady, my honor for myself.* 

" The troubadour most esteemed was he who 
could invent, compose, and accompany his own 
songs ; but those wlio were unable to play the 



* From tlic rrovenral (Frcuch) trolarf to inveat or fiiid. 
t Love-singers, (German) » 
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instruments of the period — the harp^ lute, viola, 
or citara (the ancient Irish rota or erowth) — 
were aecoinpanicd by a salaried minstrel ; in the 
South, these minstrels were termed jongleurs, or 
violars. If a troubadour was not gifted with a 
fine voice, he emplojed a singer to perform the 
songs which he could create, but not sing."* 

From place to place^ from court to court, the 
troubadour traveled and sang, and was held in 
high estimation, even by crowned rulers; in- 
deedj some of the nobles and kings tliemselves 
practised the trou]>adonr's art of writing verses 
and composing melodies. 

The minnesingers, who flourished in Germany, 
composed and sang their songs in the Swabian 
dialect (then the court language), playing their 
own accompaniments on a vioh The minnesing- 
ers employed a charming variety of times in 
different metres, while the troubadours nearly 
always sang in the same rhythm and adapted 
their melodies to it. 

The art of these troubadonrsj minstrels, and 
minnesingers, called the gcuj science, was brought 
to Europe from the East, probably by way of 
Spain, and its duration was about t^vo hundred 
yeart^ (from 1000-1200), the pGriod when East- 



* 1^'anriy RiijinomJ Rittor, '* Es&ay on the Troubadours.' 



em customs began to influence <and give tone to 
those of western Europe, and while cliivalry 
began to redeem men from barbarism, Warton 
in liis ** History of English Poetry j" says of the 
troubadours : " They introduced a love of read- 
ing, and created a popular taste for poetry. 
Their verses became the chief amusement of 
princes and feudal lordi:?, whose courts had now 
begun to assume a great brilluincy.*^ 

In Germany, some time after the passing 
away of minnesmging, there arose a class of 
singers known as the meister-singers (master- 
singers), an association or guild of villagcrSj 
tradespeople^ etc. Ko one could be admitted 
to this society unless he had invented a new 
style of rhyme. The headquarters, or chief 
placCj of this guild was at ISuremberg. Hans 
Sachs, a shoemaker of that town, was one of 
the most celebrated meister-singers, and tliere 
liave been a nmuber of poems, storiesj and an 
opera written, with Hans Sachs for the subject. 
These raeister-singers, however^ did nothing to 
benefit the musical art, and were in no wise as 
interesting as their predecessors, the trouba- 
dours and minnesingers- 
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CHAPTER IIL 
The Flemish ScnooL-^ School of the Netii- 

EKLANDEKS, 

For more tlian a century after Franco's teach- 
ing, music remained in nearly the sanio condi- 
tion ; the criisaduSj which occurred at about that 
time, occupied the attention of European natioiis, 
and we find no important musical discovery or 
theory of that period^ although we know of sev- 
eral writers who attracted attention j but wlio 
failed to improve on tlie systems already estab- 
lished. 

We pass on to the close of the fourteenth and 
beginning of the fifteenth centuries, when 
new forms and values of time in music were 
fast growing into eontrcqnmkd art,* and when 
(in 1502) the invention of printing music- 
notes t with metal types helped to spread a 
knowledge of the artj and aided composers in 
bringing their worke to the notice of the people. 

* ScG definitions, page 1'2 in foot-note, 
fXhe invenror of music-types vva$ Ousivio Petrucci, of 
Fossombroue, Italy. 
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We shall describe the manner of printing 
musicjin a chapter further on. 

In France, Italjj Germany and England, 
were writers and composers who did much at 
this time toward perfecting the art of counter- 
point ; but tlio French and Flemiiili (Dutch) 
schools — methods^ style — were the most cele- 
bratedj having several distinguished composers 
who wrote at different periods between the 
years 1420 and 1520, or thereabouts. The most 
celebrated of these were William Diifay, Joan- 
nes Okeglient (or Ockenheim), Josquin des Pres, 
and Adrian Willa^rt. Their work^ were chiefly 
massesj motets, etc., for the use of the Catholic 
church, and the oldest specimens of this style of 
nuisical composition are in the pope*s chapel at 
Rome, and were written by Dufay, who was a 
tenor singer in the Si.stine chapel from 1380 to 
1432. His compositions are remarkable speci- 
mens of counterpoint as it appeared in those 
early days. 

A verj^ celebrated composer and teacher of the 
Flemish school, after Dufay, was Okoghem. 
We liave no reliable date concern in*^r hiw birth, 
but it was probably as early as 1415. lie was 
at one time a singer iti the Antwerp cathedral, 
and^ after giving up hi^ position there, entered 



the service of the Idngof France. He is said to 
ha^e served tlii-ee kiuf^s of France^ in forty 
jearSj and lived to be nearly one hundred years 
old. 

Okeghem was one of the greatest masters of 
canon * and counterpoint. lie was, perhaps, tlie 
most ccleljrated teacher of his time, as pupils 
were so anxious to learn of him that they came 
from all parts to enjoy his instruction. 

The next great composer of the Flemish school, 
or school of the Nethe danders, as it is called, 
was Josqnin des Pres.t He was the greatest 
gGiiins of all the early writers, in fact, and his 
compositions were used in preference to those of 
all otiier musicians at that period . ilartin 
Luther very much admired Josqnin's music. It 
is related that Lutlier once said, after liearing 
one of Josquin s compositions performed, " He 
makes the notes do as he pleases; most other 
composers have to obey the notes," 

Josquin was a singer in tlie pnpe's chapel afc 
;Some from 1471 to 1484, Ho was at the court 
of Louis XII of France, in 1497 ; but afterwards, 



• A composi(inn for two or nioru parts or voi^^eSj the parts 
commencing one after aiiotlier, hwX imitating eacli otht^r. 
The word is devivcil from the Greek, and means simply law 
or ru!e, 

fBorn in the year 1415; dit^J at CoriJc^ 152L 
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it is said, he entered the service of the Emperor 
Maximilian. 

Adrian WiHccrt* was another composer and 
teacher of music, wliose influence later in tlie 
period of which we are writing, was great and 
beneficiah He was director of music in the 
church of St- Mark, at Venice, in the year 1527. 

Two great masters, Palestrina and Orhindo di 
Lasso, who received their knowledge through 
the Flemish and French scliools, I shall notice 
further on, in the chapter devoted to Italy, 

The composers of the Flemish school, who 
taught and wrote during the period when the 
Netherlanders were taking the lead in musical 
learning, and were teaching other nations^ 
brought to a high standard tlio forms in music 
known as counierpoint, canoUj and fugue.i A 
broad basis was laid^ on which al! musical 
progress rests^ and on which the greatest mu- 
sical compositions have been built. The use 
of mo A able met al types m ad e mu si c-pr i n t ing 
cheaper than the old %vay of printing from wood. 



*Born in the year 1400; died m 1562. 

■^ ProiiDunocd f-yoog ; from tlie Latin word fit ga^ flij^ht. 
Ono voice or part in a fu^ue is followed closely by another, 
taking "^fljglit." In the early days of music, canon and 
fwjue were the same, but musicians uow treat them as sep- 
arate forma. 
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The invention soon became generally known and 
used, especially in Germany ; and, as a result 
of all tliisj the different masses^* motets^t and 
cliansons \ of the masters were speedily placed 
before a music-loving people. 



And now, before proceeding further with our 
history proper, let us, in the next chapter^ see 
how music was and is printed. 



*Tlie music which accompanies tlie ceremony of tlie Caib- 
olic church. 

■\ Shorty musical composition Tvith Seriptural words, 
(^Italian, ^ 

} SongSi {^French,) 
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CHAPTER IT. 
Music Pkinting, 

In 1503, Ottaviaiio Petniccij (born at Fossom- 
broncj Italy, in the year 1466), establislied a 
printing press ixt. Yenicej where be published 
some masses. He afterwards removed to Foss- 
ombronej where he obtained a patent from Leo 
X for the invention of movable metal typos for 
printing music. Before this, music had been 
printed from engraved wooden blocks, and the 
characters appeared very rough and indistinct. 
H«re is a specimen of printing before Petrneci*s 
invention, taken from a book printed by Wyn- 
kin de ^yorde, at Westminsteij Englaodj in 
1495; — 



In another old book, printed with movable 
typesj the notes wore slightly improved^ and the 
printer thought it necessary to prefix an explan- 
ation of the types he employed^ which he does 
in the following words : " In this booke is con- 
teyned so much of the order of Common Praier 
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as is to be &ong in Clmrchesj wherein are used 
only these iiij. sortes of notes : — 



.^ 



:^E?^E^ 



The first note is a strene note find is a breue^ the 
second note is a square note and is a semybrene, 
the iij. a prycke and is a mynymne. And 
wlien there is a prycke by the square note^ that 
prycke is half as muche as the note tliat goelh 
before it. The iiij. is a close, and is vsed at 
only y*" end of a verse." 

The invention of Petrucci aided printers in 
making clearer and handsomer looking impres- 
sions j and the movable types soon grew into 
favor everywhere. 

At first, all mnsic-notes were printed sepa- 
rately ; that is to say, all the notes in a measure, 
no matter how many, or of what value, were 

distinct, like these : J ^^ j^. About the year 
IGGOj John Pleyford (English) invented what he 
called the new ^Hied note," on this pnnciple: 
n H S which made music appear neater to 
the eye, and easier to read. Other improve- 
ments were made, from time to time, and the 
process of printing music from types became 
general in all the enlightened European nations* 
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At tlic ooinmencemoiit of this present centuiyj 
new and more graceful shapes were given to the 
notes printed from types ; the art progressed^ 
and to-day the business of music-printing is an 
important one. 

There are two processes of printing music 
now in general use, the engraved plate process 
and the type proeoss. The plates on which 
music-notes were at first engraved (in the sev- 
enteenth century), were made of copper, and 
were expensive* The plates used to-day are of 
a composition of metalj coutaming tin. Engraved 
notes are, by some, considered more elegant than 
those produced by types ; tlie curved lines and 
marks of expression used in music are often 
plaineVj and more correctly placed, in engraved 
plates; but the "words" of a song or other 
vocal piece never look well iu this process. 

The notes and otiier characters in engraved 
plates of the present time are made with 
" punches " of the shape required. This is not 
strictly engraving, and is not to be compared 
with the old, laborious way. The process of 
printing from these plates is a slow one, and 
when many copies of a piece are to be rapidly 
printed, the type process is used. An engraved 
plate cannot be used on a steam press ; there is 
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a special kind of press, worked by haudj on 
which the plates are placed. 

The process of printing from type is as follows : 
Music types are " set up '' or placed together 
to form the desired pages of muijic, and stereo- 
type or eledrotype plates are made from them. 
Stereotyjnng is done by taking a mould or im- 
pression in either plaster or clay^ from the type 
that is ^'^set up" to form the page. Melted 
metal is poured into this mould, making an 
exact copy of the type-pagejall in one solid plate. 

Electroiyping consists in talking a mould in 
wax instead of plaster or clay. A delicate fdm 
of black lead (plumbago) is formed on the mould, 
in order to conduct electricity; the mould is 
then put into a solution of sulphate of copper, 
and a current of electricity from a dynamic-elec- 
tro maeliine is kept constantly passing through 
the solution for two or three hours, which causes 
a deposit of copper on the mould, Wlien suf- 
ficiently thickj the *'^ shell" of copper is removed 
from the mould, and placed face downward ou a 
level surface, and molten metal poured on, to 
give the plate thickness and strength. The plate 
is then shaved to an even thickness and made 
ready for the press* Electrotyping costs a trifle 
more than stereotyping, but will wear more than 
twice as long* 
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Music is not printed direct from the type, on 
account of the high cost of music type, and for 
the reason that, when plates are made, any num- 
ber of editions can be printed without any fur- 
ther expense or delay except for press work. 
Electrotype or stereotype music plates are pnt 
on ordinary printing presses^ and printed by 
steaui the same as plain book work. The music 
and words which are to appear in the printed 
page, appear in the plate as a niised surface; 
rollers wliicli are covered very evenly with ink 
are rolled across the pi ate , leaving ink on the 
raised cliaracters ; a sheet of paper is then pressed 
on, and the ink adhering to the sheet produces 
the printed page. After the plates are made 
ready, tlio whole operat^'on, except feeding the 
sheets to the press, is done by steam power, and 
at a considerable speed ; and as presses and paper 
are both made large, a great many pages are 
printed on one sheet, making the cost of printing 
very low. 

A page of music t3^pe consists of a great many 
small pieces, joined together to represent continu- 
ous lines and characters. For instance, this group 
of notes :jzij!z:3=z IS composcd of twenty-fonr 

pieces, thus : : ^_Tl^ ^^ When a font of type is 
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new, tlie joints are not noticeable ; but the sharp 
corners of tlie type very quickly become wornj 
and this worn type must be replaced by new, or 
the quality of the work deteriorates. The skill 
and judgment shown in allotting the proper 
space between the notes, tlie breaking of joints^ 
the length of sterns^ and general care bestowed, 
all contribute to the desired end. Below is 
given an exact fac-simile of a few measures 
taken from a book recently issued : — 



z^i 



± 



:p 



ifl: 






-Tf^ 



Here is the same^ set in a different style of the 
art : — 



^: 



^=p=i 



zMr. 
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CHAPTER V, 
The Madrigal, 

From the school of tlie Ketherlanders let us 
pass to the music of other European nation s, as it 
appeared at the period -when Adrian Willeert 
(mentioned in a previous chapter) was the most 
influential teacher and composer that the Flemish 
school bad produced. 

These Dutch masters had taken the lead in 
music for more than a century j and the musi- 
cians of the Netherlands i^ere found in control 
of the chapels and church choirs throughout 
Europe- But the cultivation of the art had not 
been neglected in England, France, Spain, Ger- 
many, and Italy, during all this time. In Eng- 
land, vocal and instrumental music had heen 
studied with care ; counterpoint was well under- 
stood ; and, as early as 1420, there were able com- 
posers in that country, the most famous being 
John Dunstable. Many fine motets, anthems and 
chants were composed by English musicians^ 
such as Thomas Tallis^ William Bird, Thomas 
Morley, and others. 
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The beginning of the sixteenth century, there- 
fore, saw the art of music very well advanced in 
Europe ; tlie writers of the times took special 

flight in the study of part-writing, or in ar- 
ranging melodies to be sung by several voices^ 
all harmonizing and blending in the most pleasing 
way. In short, as an English writer has said, 
" We find, at this periodj science and popular 
melody working together for a common purpose.*' 
The result of this was the madrigal, a much ad- 
mired form of polyphonic * composition, wliich 
originated in the Flemish school (Adrian Wil- 
lairt probably being the composer who first gave 
it artistic att e nt ion ) , and wh ich found grcH 
favor also in Italy. The Flemish and Italian mad- 
rigal Sj finding their way into England, flourished 
there with greater success tlian in any other 
country. 

The madrigal t is the folk*song in a very ar- 
tistic dresSj combining counterpoint, fugue, etc, 



*Fohjphonic^ a term given to all cumpositioiis consisting 
of a number of parts. 

t There is a diflerence of opinion as to the origin of this 
word, Webster's definition is as follows: ''^ Mndri*jfxl^ tk 
word derived frommflJic?m, a flock, h herd of cattle.*' Hence 
the madrigal would s^^em to be a pastoral j or '' couQtry ^* 
folk-song. 
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and is generally written for five and six voices. 
The words usually express hopes, griefs, desires, 
love^ according to the poet's fancy, and are set to 
very simple yet expressive melodiesj 'treated " 
(as musicians say) in the contrapuntal manner^ 
wliicli we have explained. Some of the old Eng- 
lish and Italian madrigals are very beautiful and 
expressive ; some of them quaint and curious ; 
all of tlieni very interesting to tlie lover of music. 
In a book of madrigals published by Archadelt, 
at Venice, in the year 1538, there are some very 
lovely specimens of this style of composition. 
The volume is in the British museum, among 
other rare and interesting books. One of the old 
madrigals in that collection is by Archadelt him- 
selfj and ive here give a portion of it. 

IL BIANCO E DOLCE CIGNO. 

{THE WHITE AND LOVELY SWAN.) 
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Tn England the madrigal became firmly estab- 
lished ; it formed a national " schoor' or stylo 
of miisicj and the English madrigals are riot sur- 
passed by those of any other country. Thomas 
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Morlcy, Michael Este, Weelkes^ John Benet, Hil- 
ton, Wilbje, Orlando Gibbons, Piorson, George 
Kiibye, William Bird, and Ricliaid Edwardes, 
wrote some fine niadrigalsj which are much prized 
by English people and by musicians generally. 
Here are several good examples from the com- 
positions of those old authors : • — 



THE SILVER SWAN. 

By Oblaptdo Gibbons, a.d,, nm. 
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in the reign of '^good Queen Elizabeth" that it 
began to fioiirisli in England, The glecSj catches^ 
ronnds, and several other styles of vocal music, 
which seem to be peculiarly English, have grown 
from the madrigal, and have become well known 
in our own country, the English glees and " part- 
songs *' being favorites with many singing-socie- 
ties, A good description of the madrigal, and 
the necessary " varietie " in its constnictionj is 
thus given in the quaint old way by Thomas 
Morley, who^ writing in the year 1597, tells us 
tliat, — 

'' As for t!ie Jfusicke, it is next unto tlie Motet, tlic most 
artificiuU and to men of Vntlerstaiitliii^ the most deliglitfulL 
If therefore you will compose m this Kind yon mygtpossosse 
your selfe with iin aiiiorus humor (for in no copositiou 
shall you prone admirable except you put on, and possesse 
your selfe wholy witli that vaiuc wherein jou compose) so 
thsit you must in your Musicke be wanering* like the wind, 
sometime wanton, sometime drooping^ sometime graue f and 
etsiide, otlierwliile etfeniinat, you may inaintmnc points and 
reuert % them, vse triplaes,§ and shew the uttermost of yi>ur 
varlttie, and the more varietie you show the better shall you 
please," 



• Wavering. 



^ Grave. 



t Reverse, 



§ Triplets. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Italy— Palestkika — ^Oklando Di Lasso — 
Itallan Masters. 

Italy has always been, called the " source of 
art/' We have seen thiit Gregory^ Guido and 
Hucbaklus were the first to advance the musical 
art an important step, while Petniccij in a later 
time, broiigVLt forward the means of printing 
music from movable t} pes ; but for two centu- 
ries or morej from the thirteenth to the sixteenth, 
at least, the Flemish and French made the most 
important advances, and thoir composers and 
singers were found in all the Italian churclies. 

Toward the middle of the sixteenth century 
the Italian schools again came protninently for- 
ward. The oldest is that of Rome ; the next 
that of Venice ; while Naples and Lom hardy 
follow* These diiferent " schools," founded, 
of course^ upon the Flemif?h, became much cele- 
brated in all branches of the musical art. 

Probably the first Italian composer who be- 
came a real master of counterpoint was Constanzo 
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iFesta, who was a singer in the Sistine Cliape! at 
Bouie in 1517, and wlio diiriii^ his life was very 
much esteemed and belovedj a;^ man and mu,si- 
cian. 

Giovanni Pierlnigi da Palestrina. was at the 
head of the school in Romo. The date of his 
birth has been placed in the year 1524^ but there 
seems to be no certainty w'iUi regard to this. 
We may conchide that, as his namo imphcs, tlie 
place of his birth was Palcstrina — da (of) Pal- 
estrina. He was a pupil of CUnde Goudimelj a 
French master, 

. About the year 1555 he was admitted as a 
jinger into the Pope's Chapel at Rome; at the 
age of thirty-three he was elected cliapel-master 
of tlie church of Santa Maria Magglorej in the 
same Q\ij ; in lo71 he was appointed chapel- 
master at St, Peter's ; and he died in the year 
1594. 

Palestrina's music was composed chiefij'' for 
the Churcli of Rome — masses^ motets, etc, ; and 
the number of his compositions is very great ; 
in the list there are ninety-three masses alone ! 

" In Palestrina's works Catholic church music 
found its greatest and purest revelation/* says 
Dr. Ritter; " they mark the culminating point, 
and at the same time the close, of a great and 
unique epoch in our musical art." 
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And now we come to one who was the great- 
est of all the masters of the sixteenth century, 
and who seemed to combine in his great gifts all 
the best musical elements of each European 
nation, so that he could not be called specially 
Italian, German, or French composer. Orlando 
di LassOj or Orlandits LassiiSj was born at Mons, 
in Hainanlt, in the year 1520. At tlie age of 
seven he began his education, and a year or two 
later exhibited a fondness for music, which he 
soon understood. He joined the clioir-boys in the 
Cathedral of St. Nicolas, in his native town, and 
was three times stolen or kidnapped on account 
of his fine voice* Some of the historians tell us 
that it was a common thing for young singers 
to be forced away from their parents and kept 
in the service of princes. Twice his good parents 
sought and found him ; but the third time he 
desired to remain with Ferdinand de Gonsaga, 
who took him to Italy* Here he received a fine 
musical education, and finally went to Rome, 
where he taught successfully, and where he was 
chapel-master at the Church of St, John Later an, 
when only twenty-one years of age. Albert V, 
of Bavaria, called him to Munich in 1557j where 
he was chapel-master at the court until the time 
of his deathj which took place in 1594, 
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Orlando di Lasso was the greatest imisician of 
his time j none of the masters who lived during 
the same period had such a great will, such a 
clear mind, or such a mastery of all that be- 
longed to his art. He was seldom unsuccessful 
in his compositions, and equally great botli m 
the lyric * and epic t styles* He composed more 
than seven hundred different works, which in- 
cluded masses and motets for the church, and 
songs, madrigalsj etc*, in Latin, Italian, German 
and French. A statue in honor of this famous 
old composer has been erected at Mons^ his birth- 
place* 

Cyprian de Rore was another eminent musi- 
cian of this period, and was like Orlando di 
Lasso in some respects, though not his equal in 
genius. 

Until the beginning of the present century, the 
schools of Italy were superior to any other in 
Europe; in singing, especially, the Italians ex- 
celledj and the number of excellent singers that 
they have produced can scarcely be reckoned. 

Beside the old masters already mentioned, who 
taught and wrote in Italy, there is a long list of 



* Drains and music combined* Opera, 
t Illustrative of tvuiits» 
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eminent composers, teachers and performers 
(some of them great masters), of whom Italy 
may justly be proud. Gahrieli, Monteverdej 
Allegri, FreseobaMi, Lullij Straddla^ Scarlatti, 
MarceUOj Astorga, Durante, Fergolese, Jomelli, 
Piccini^ Salieri, Clenienti, Civiarosa, Clteruhini^ 
Spontinij Paganini (the great master of the 
violin)j Hossini (see page 09) Donizetti, Bellini 
and Verdi (see page 129)the great composers of 
operas, — ail these are famous m musical history. 
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CHArTER TIL 
France and Spain. 

France? at the revival of the arts, towards tlie 
close of the fourteenth eentnryj followed tiie ex- 
ample of the Flemish, and was ablj represtntud 
by Dli Fay, Regisj Caronj Biuchois and other 
French musicians. The eminence of the French 
school lasted during the reign of Francis I ; but 
the rehgious troubles, which began abont the 
year 1550, and during which there were bloody 
wars and destruction or profanation of churches, 
as well as the death of mniny mastcr-niusicianSj 
very nearly crushed the musical art in France, 
so tliat, at the end of the reign of Henry IV 
there was a very gloomy prospect. Louis XIII 
was fond of mw^iG ; but Cardinal RlcliGlien, who 
was really the ruler, did not patronize it- In 
fact, for more than a century music was gen- 
ei'ally neglected in Fj-ance. 

At length the reign of Louis XIV commGnced, 
when that prince, who was passionately fond of 
music, and sang and played well on tiie guitar, 
patronized the art which Jie himself loved so 
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mucb. LuUi, a Florentine, introtliiced music 
into France as it then existed in Italy ; and it 
seemed to receive a new existence. It was rc- 
establiahed in the churches, the theatres and 
concerts ; and since that time it has been con- 
stantly cnltivated with more or less success. 

The greatest glory of the French musicians is 
in dramatic mnsic. They were not precisely the 
inventors of it, but, by borrowing the dramatic 
melody of the Italians, and combining it with 
that of their own nation, the^^ formed a melody 
peculiar to themselves, and of an excellent char- 
acter ; and, by applying this to well-imagined and 
well-written poems, tbey have produced a style 
of lyric drama that has been much celebrated. 

Lulli, Boieldieu, Auher, Mebul, Herokl Ilalcvy 
and Berlioz were celebrated French composers 
of opera ; and those now living, who are famous 
for their operatic works, are Cliarles Gounod and 
Ambroise Thonms. The most noted French 
musical theorist and scliolar was Jean Philippe 
Rameau. 



Spain has never been famous for its musicians; 
indeed, musical culture of the higher order seems 
to have been entirely neglected .since tlie six- 
teenth century In those early times there were 
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some excellent Spanish singers and compoRers in 
the Pope's Chapel at Rome. The Spanish people 
are possessed of a poetic nature, and ha%^e shown 
great talent for music, and it is surprising tliat 
so little has been accomplished by them in this art. 
We can mention only one Spanish Tnn?:ictan who 
acquired anything like eminence — ' Cristofano 
Morales, who was born at the beginning of the 
sixteenth conturv- He was admitted as a sin<:cer 
in the Pope's Chapel in 1540, and composed a 
number of masses and other pieces for the 
church. Escobedo and Vittoria w^ere also good 
mosiciiinSj but Morales was the representative 
of Spauish composers. 

The species of music in whicli the Spanish 
most delight is the romance ; they have several 
beautiful compositions of this kind. The guitar 
is the instrument most generally employed to 
accompany the voice ; this instrument is quite as 
national as their beads and their chocolate, and 
is to be found in every house. The Spanish 
guitar is constructed with double strings, oacli 
pair being tuned in unison, with the exception 
of the lowest, which are tuned in octaves. All 
play the guitar, and all have a tact in playing it. 
The song of the Spaniiirds is full of feeling ; 
their style of music ia pleasing^ but variable. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Germaxt — The Lied — Martin Luther ah"d 

THE CnoRAL. 

The origin of the German schools is considered 
to be as ancient as that of the Flemish ; several 
German masters flourished at the same period 
with the French and Flemish ; but the "wars 
which devastated Germany during the latter 
part of tlie sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and particularly the terrible 
thirty years' war, during which five great armies 
overran that unhappy country, carrying desuhi^ 
tion and havoc in every part of it, — -• all this 
trial destroyed the arts, which can only flourish 
in the bosom of peace and happiness. It is cer- 
tain that at this period the school of Germany 
was greatly inferior to that of Italy ^ it even 
appears that the French school began to revive 
before that of Germany. It seems not to have 
been till about the end of the seventeenth century 
that Germany received a marked impulse from 
the works of Kciser, the first German composer 
whoj after the renovationj showed an original 
and superior talent. 
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Reinhard Kci^cr Wiiw born in 1673, in a little 
Tillage near Leipzig. His lather was a fine 
musician, and taught him tlie elements of music; 
and at the age of nineteen the hoy was skillful 
in composition, and wrote the music to a pas- 
toral. * At this periodj 1092,^ German opera 
began to have a style of its own. Keiser sliovved 
great originality, and assisted mucli in founding 
the German school of operatic composition. It 
was in this hrancli of the art that Keiser gained 
celebrity, and for forty years he was a beloved 
composer. He died in 1T39, (The other German 
masters will be mentioned in our "Biographies,") 

The German Ued\ (song) is developed from 
the folk-song, and consists of tlie sacred* or choral 
(h3'nin-tune)j the secular, the national (patriotic) 
and tlie humorous^ styles. The German people 
love to sing ; they sing at their work as well 
as at church \ and their Ued often takes the 
character of a "home-song,'* full of pathos and 
honest feeling. The cAora^hynm) originated in 
the reformed church of Germany. Martin Luther 
wrote many hjmns or chorals, which were more 
inspiring and more vigorous than tlie old church 
music. It is tlio choralj indeed, that aided the 



• A simple description of rural or country scenes* 
f Fronoupced Ued* 
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rapid spread of those new ideas which Luther 
and liis earnest followers gave to the world. 

Luther's relation to the music of the reformed 
church was a very marked and important one. 
"I wishj** he said J "after the example of the 
Prophets and ancient Fathers of the Church, to 
make German psahns for the people ; that is to 
say, s:icred liynmsj so that the word of God may 
dw^ell among the people by means of song also.'* 

Luther's greatest hymn is " Ehifeste Burg ist 
iinser Gott " (** A strong fortress is our God"), 

CHORAL. 
EIN FESTE BURG IST UNSER GOTT- 

M. LUTJiKH. 1529* 
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The progre?is of music has been steadfast and 
consistent in Germany, until noWj in our modern 
times, it is at the ]iead of all schools ; indeed, 
German composers, since the time of Bach and 
Handel, seem to have produced the most impor- 
tant works. 

Of tlie great German masters we shall speak 
in the " Biographies of Famous Musicians." (See 
page 61) 
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CHAPTER IX, 
MiEACLE Plays — Passion Music — Oratohio, 

"Miracle Plays/' ^* Mysteries" and *f Morali- 
ties" were very popular throughout Europe in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. They 
consisted of representations of iiicidonts and 
scenes from the Holy Scriptures (such as tlie 
life of Christj the lives of celebrated saints^ etc.), 
by singing and acting. These plays did more 
towards making the people familiar with the 
great events of Scripture, than couM have been 
done by simple teaching or narrative. 

The history of the Passion of our Lord became 
a favorite subject in these performances ; and, as 
time passed, the Passion mnsic grew into a more 
elaborate and artistic form. 

Tiie history of the Passion of our Lord has 
formed part of the service for Holy AVeek in 
every part of Christendom from time immemo- 
rial ; and though, no doubt, the all-important 
chapters of the Gospel in which it is contained 
were originally read in the ordinary tone of 
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voicej without any attempt at a musical reci- 
tation, tliere is evidence enough to prove that 
the custom of singing it to a peculiar chant was 
introduced at a very early period. 

Certainly, since the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and probably from a much earlier period, 
it has been the custom to sing the music of the 
Passion in the following manner. The text is 
divided between three ecclesiastics, — called the 
" Deacons of the Passion/' — one of whom chants 
the words spoken by our Lord, another the nar- 
rative of the Evangelistj and the third the ex- 
clamations uttered by the Apostles^ the crowds 
and others, whose conversation is recorded in the 
GospeL 

Until the latter half of tlie sixteenth century 
ill e Passion was always sung hy th e th ree 
deacons alone. Still, the members of the pontifi- 
cal choir believed it possible to improve upon 
the time-honored custom ; aodj in the year 1585, 
Vittoria produced a very simple setting of those 
portions of the text which are uttered by the 
crowd, the effect of ^vliichj intermingled with 
the chant sung by the deacons, was found to be 
so striking, that it has ever since remained in use. 

The German composers in the sixteenth cen- 
tury began to devote attention to Passion music^ 
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and, from that time until the death of Bach^ it 
was held in estimation. 

Bach's ** Passion Music," or " Passion Orato- 
rios," are masterpieces of musical composition. 
In his great works the Germtin form of Passions 
MiiHik reached its height ; and in this it may 
fairly be said to have passed away ; for, since 
the death of Bach, no one has seriously attempted, 
either to tread in his steps, or to strike out a new 
ideal fitted for this peculiar species of sacred 
music. The oratorio has been farther developedj 
and lias assumed fonng of which Bach could have 
entertained no conception; but the glory of 
having perfected this particular art-form re- 
mains entirely with him ; and it is not at all 
probable that any future composer will ever 
attempt to rob him of his well-earned honor. 

The Oratorio sprang from the Passion plays, 
etc., and is the highest development of sacred 
narrative in musical setting. It consists of airs 
(solos), duets, trios, chorus eSj recitativesj etc., 
musically illustrating some subject taken from 
the Scriptures. The word oratorio is derived 
from tiie Italian word orarey " to pray." 

The first oratorio of which we have an account 
was entitled " Pappresentazione di Anvma e di 
Corpo'^ It was composed by Emilio del Cava- 
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lierGj and was performed and printed at Rome in 
1600. It was represented in action on a stage 
in the church of La, Vallicellaj with scene Sj dec- 
orationsj chorus and dances. 

The oratorio proper, however, made its ap- 
pearance first in Germany not long after the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and it is 
to that country that we are indebted for the 
grandest compositions of this kind. The great- 
est composers of oratorio music were Bach, Spohr, 
Handel, Haydn and Mendelssohn, (See ^* Biog- 
raphies/^ page 61) 

The oratorio is the highest art-form to which 
the musician can aspire. Very few succeed in 
rising to the height of musical ability necessary 
for tlie accomplishment of such a task as writ- 
ing an oratorio. 

Who can listen to those wonderful works, 
" The Messiah," by Handel, '' The Creation," by 
Haydn, and "Elijah," by Mendelssohn, without 
being filled with the true spirit of devotion ? 
Such works of art draw us nearer to the Omnip- 
otent Power which gives to man the genius 
through which that Power speaks* 



CHAPTER X. 
The Opera. 

The opera is the successor of the miracle-plays. 
An opera is " a dramatic entertainment, of wliich 
music is a necessary part/' according to the gen- 
erally accepted definitioUj altliougb the word 
opera means work^ 

The Italians were the inventors of the opera ; 
and Italy, until within a few years past, has al- 
ways been considered the home of this style of 
music. The first opera was composed by Angelo 
Poliziano, and was performed at Rome in 1480. 
It was nothing more than a copy^ slightl}^ altered, 
of the " miracle-play/' * It had secnhir (not 
religious) words, however, which had been pre- 
pared by Cardinal Eiario. 

In 1500 the Popes possessed a theatre at Rome, 
w^ith scenery and mechanical contrivances ; but 
no operatic work of consequence was produced 
until 1574, when Claudio I^Ierulo composed an 
opera which was performed at Venice in the 



* See Chapter IX. 
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presence of Henry III, wlio was passing on his 
way from Poland to claim the crown of France, 
At about the same time, Yincent Galileo, father 
of the great astronomer, invented the recitativej 
winch is tliat part of the opera in which the words 
or verses are recited in musical tones^ with no 
attempt at air or song. Montiverdej a musician 
of some fame at that time, improved the opera 
by giving more importance to the accompaniment 
of the singing by musical instruments. 

The first opera, complete in modern form, was 
written by two of the best musicians of Florence, 
— Giulio Caccini and Giacomo Peri — in 1597. 

Cherubini is said to have been the first to in- 
augurate the modern Italian school of opera. 
After him came Rossini, whose beautiful operas 
are so well known, Bellini, Donizetti and Verdi 
are also famous names among Italian composers 
of opera. 

In France the greatest triumphs of opera were 
gained by Gluck, a German. The French com- 
posers who have gained celebritj, have followed 
his examj)les. 

It is in Germany that the highest forma of 
development in the opera haS^e been made j the 
expression of passion^ the perfection of instru- 
mental accompanimentSj orchestral coloring and 
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scientific writing, being especially due to German 
invention and influence. 

In many of tlie German and French opera:s of 
a lighter character, spoken dialogue is introduced 
in the place of recitative ; and the same practice 
is often obsex'ved in English opera, so called. 

There are many varieties of opera^ but the chief 
are : tlie grand opera^ or opera seria ; the romantic 
opera> or opera drammaika ; and the comic opera, 
or opera huff a. There are of course many works 
which partake of more than one of the styles 
indicated by the above divisions; bnt, as a rule, 
these three classes are sufficiently distinct. 



